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YEARLY  MEETING 

1 was  a little  troubled  this  year  that  we  didn't 
give  God  enough  chance!  There  seemed  not 
enough  silence,  not  enough  real  “centering 
down,'  not  enough  trust  that  if  we  became 
really  still  together,  the  voice  of  God  would 
speak  within  11s. 

This  waiting  together,  this  undistracted,  un- 
hurried silence  has  been  such  an  important  part 
of  Friends’  meetings  to  me,  this  willingness  to 
listen,  this  implicit  awareness  that  God  will 
speak  in  the  human  heart,  not  always  neces- 
sarily in  words,  but  in  a welling-up  of  spirit, 
like  the  shine  of  the  rainbow,  like  the  upward 
splash  of  a fountain,  like  the  glow  of  a candle, 
or  of  many  candles  lighted  in  darkness.  . 

We  seemed  this  year  too  much  like  Martha 
at  times— anxious  and  troubled  about  many 
things,  not  aware  of  the  one  thing  that  is  need- 
ful, the  attentive  awareness  of  God  that  should 
be  the  root  of  3.11  our  actions. 

In  our  discussion  of  just  what  should  be  in- 
corporated in  our  discipline,  we  spoke  frequent- 
ly of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  our  desire  to  mold  our 
lives  upon  his,  to  seek  “perfection"  in  our  own 
lives.  But  we  seemed  unacquainted,  or  forgetful, 
of  the  central  element  in  Jesus’  own  teaching, 
how  unequivocally  he  once  stated  the  condition 
for  the  relationship  with  him  that  we  long  to 
achieve:  “Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God, 
the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother." 

No,  it  was  not  himself  that  Jesus  wished  to 
put  at  the  center  of  man’s  life.  It  was  always 
God,  the  immediate,  close,  trustful,  loving  and 
personal  relationship  with  the  living  Spirit  which 
he  himself  had  found. 

"There  is  that  of  God  in  every  man.”  One 
wonders  if  our  emphasis  should  be  not  only  on 
God  in  Jesus,  or  God  in  the  other  man,  but 

upon  the  God  in  oneself  from  which  each  one 

of  us  can  act  if  he  but  learns  to  seek  and  to 
listen. 

When  he  was  asked  what  commandment  was 
the  first  of  all,  Jesus  gave  an  answer  which  could 
well  be  considered  for  the  essential  part,  per- 
haps the  only  necessary  part,  of  any  discipline 
for  a religious  society: 

“The  first  is,  Hear  O Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God,  the  Lord  is  one:  and  thou  shalt  love  the 

Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 

thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy 
strength.  The  second  is  this,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 

Here  is  no  demand  for  personal  “perfection.” 
(Remember  that  Jesus  himself  said,  "Why  call- 
est  thou  me  goody  None  is  good  save  one,  even 
God.  ) Here  is  no  demand  that  any  man  be  a 
“Christian,”  nor  committed  to  any  particular 
body  of  teaching.  This  is  a discipline  that  can 
be  practiced  by  any  man,  no  matter  into  what 
race,  nation,  or  religion  he  has  been  born.  It  in- 
volves a totality  of  commitment  which  is  by  no 
means  simple,  a lifetime  of  learning  to  know 
God  and  to  express  Him  in  one’s  life  and  in 
relation  to  one’s  fellows.  Whether  one  expresses 
Him  in  social  action,  or  in  quiet  neighborliness, 
music  or  painting,  in  the  spoken  word  or  in  the 
richness  of  silence  may  be  unimportant. 

“Let  men  know  what  is  divine,  let  them 
know;  that  is  all.’  said  Maximus  of  Tyre  writing 
in  the  third  century  A.D.  “If  a Greek  is  stirred 
to  the  remembrance  of  God  by  the  art  of  Phidias, 
an  Egyptian  by  paying  worship  to  animals,  an- 
other man  by  a river,  another  by  fire— I have 
no  anger  for  their  divergences;  only  let  them 
know,  let  them  love,  let  them  remember.” 

Peggy  Church 

Each  Yearly  Meeting  to  which  I have  gone  I 
decide,  “This  was  the  best  yet.”  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, looking  as  “New  English"  as  its  founders 
—elms  and  all— was  a perfect  choice  for  1951. 

We  were  wise  and  happy  in  our  choice  of 
clerks,  and  greatly  privileged  in  the  presence  of 
Harold  Chance,  Edith  Reeves  Solenberger  and 
Heberto  Sein.  I rejoiced  in  the  attendance  of 
several  young  Friends  and  in  the  part  which 
they  took  in  the  sessions.  Could  another  day  be 
added,  with  less  crowding  of  the  program,  more 
time  for  quiet  worship?  Do  we  not  need  to 
expand  greatly  and  develop  interest  and  organi- 
zation among  young  Friends?  The  sending  of 
a young  Friend  to  Oxford  but  recognizes  this 
need,  I think. 

Mary  M.  G.  Hansen 

I enjoyed  most  the  fellowship,  due  to  our 
eating  and  living  so  close  together.  During  the 
sessions  I appreciated  the  vitality,  but  missed 
an  unhurried  spirit;  and  I thought  it  might  be 
well  to  have  occasional  periods  of  silent  wor- 
ship when  dealing  with  controversial  subjects. 

Suggestions  for  next  year?  Let  us  again  live 
together  closely,  start  each  day  with  thirty 
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minutes  worship  period  (8:15  to  8:45?)  in  sev- 
eral smaller  groups,  have  the  agenda  for  each 
session  prepared  beforehand  and  printed  in  the 
Bulletin,  leaving  one  or  two  “open’’  sessions  for 
follow-up  or  for  unforseen  matters. 

Margarete  Coe 

We  enjoyed  going  to  Yearly  Meeting  and 
want  to  go  again— not  because  it  was  a well- 
planned  conference  with  great  personalities  to 
lead  to  moments  of  high  inspiration,  but  be- 
cause Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  a growing  con- 
cern of  which  each  delegate  is  a potential  part. 

Inspiration  came  as  one  learned  of  Friends 
activities  in  widely  scattered  areas:  the  growing 
group  in  Montana;  the  hospitable  guest  room 
at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Meeting  House;  the  brave 
little  First-day  School  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico;  the  peace  conference  sponsored  by 
Stockton  Meeting;  the  “family  meeting”  held  at 
Tracy;  the  retreats  held  in  Los  Angeles;  the 
Minute  to  Australia  for  the  Ellison  family  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  the  letter  from  Japan  Yearly 
Meeting  opposing  rearmament,  which  was  sent 
to  all  the  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference  . . . 

As  we  grow  to  know  one  another  better  it 
may  be  that  more  of  the  business  and  ground 
work  may  be  carried  out  in  the  Monthly 
and  Quarterly  Meetings  so  that  Yearly  Meeting 
may  be  more  and  more  inspirational  in  sharing 
of  ideas  through  planned  reports  and  expressed 
concerns. 

For  the  Representatives  from  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, Jennivieve  Westwick 

’Tis  little  enough  that  God  requires  of  man,  of 
us— only  that  we  abide  in  Him,  listen  for  His 
voice,  do  His  will.  He  lays  not  on  any  man— not 
on  all  men— the  burdens  of  the  world.  Being 
limited  by  time  and  space  and  mortal  bodies, 
man  has  not  the  vision  nor  the  strength  to 
save  the  world.  Only  the  limitless  Source  of  all 
knowledge  and  all  energy  can  undertake  so  great 
a task. 

But  God  works  in  the  world  through  men, 
men  who  have  given  themselves  to  Him.  His 
wisdom  and  power  and  love  come  into  the 
world  through  the  channels  of  men’s  souls.  If 
we  find  in  the  world  tragic  suffering  and  cruel 
injustice,  it  is  because  men— you  and  I— have 
not  let  God  through.  The  electric  current  can 
illumine  the  darkness  only  when  a globe  is  in  the 
socket;  the  great  reservoir  of  water  can  give 
moisture  to  the  fields  only  when  there  are  ditch- 
es to  carry  it. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  determine,  with  our  own 
little  minds,  if  this  project  or  that  project  is 
worthy  of  undertaking.  We  are  not  asked  to  de- 
cide if  civilization  is  dying  (or  being  born)  nor 
what  part  our  own  small  lives  shall  play  in  the 
great  whole.  For  we  can  see  only  a small  part; 
we  cannot  know  the  meaning  of  our  lives. 


Why  are  we  so  serious?  Why  do  we  try  so 
hard  to  be  practical,  sensible,  realistic,  to  solve 
all  the  problems?  God  asks  only  that  we  love 
Him  and  do  His  will.  “By  the  power  at  work 
within  us  (He)  is  able  to  do  far  more  abundant- 
ly than  all  that  we  ask  or  think.” 

Of  the  many  remembered  faces  at  Yearly 
Meeting,  one  shines  above  the  others— smiling, 
serene,  radiant.  And  a voice  speaks  from  the 
soul’s  depths,  saying,  “All  life  is  one  . . . ‘Abide  in 
Me  and  I in  you’ ...” 

From  the  drowning  world  a great  cry  goes 
up  for  help.  Our  hearts  are  breaking  as  tears 
blind  our  eyes;  we  cannot  swim!  But  at  our  own 
feet  lies  the  life  line.  “Let  go;  let  God.” 

Psalm  46;  10  in  the  Aloffatt  translation  says: 
“Give  in,”  He  cries,  “admit  that  I am  God.” 

Beth  Prideaux 


TWO  MORE  FRIENDS  SPEAK 

“What  do  I want?  I want  that  peace  and  joy  which 
can  be  mine  only  if  they  belong  at  the  same  time  to 
all  men,  and  which  otherwise  I reject,  consciously. 
National  satisfaction  and  security  for  my  country  only, 
while  others  are  in  misery— monstrous.” 

So  Pierre  Ceresole  speaks  in  the  new  addition  to  the 
series  of  little  pamphlets  popularly  known  as  the 
“Speaks  Series.”  They  are  published  by  Leonard  S. 
Kenworthy  (Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10,  New 
York)  for  five  cents  a copy.  The  editing  is  excellent; 
the  reader  of  even  one  of  these  leaflets  has  a store  of 
pungent  quotations  as  well  as  the  beginnings  of  an 
understanding  of  the  inner  life  of  a person  such  as 
Gandhi,  Emerson,  Kagawa,  Elizabeth  Fry  or  John 
Wilhelm  Rowntree. 

The  second  name  which  has  been  added  to  the 
series  is  Rufus  M.  Jones.  Some  of  his  less  well-known 
writings  are  included.  Many  of  us  who  knew  Rufus 
Jones  as  a “public  Friend”  tend  to  forget  that  he  was 
first  of  all  a teacher.  “To  be  a teacher  who  knows  how 
to  enlarge  the  depth  and  scope  of  a person's  life  is 
the  best  gift  there  is.” 


A DIFFERENT  TONE 

Pegeen  Sylvester  McAskill  ( 107  Sinclair  Ave., 
New  Westminister,  B.  C. ) wrote  this  past  summer  ap- 
preciatively of  the  Friends  Bulletin  and  made  this  in- 
teresting observation:  “ . . . I was  much  interested 
in  the  recent  article  on  emigration,  with  British  Co- 
lumbia as  a favored  spot.  Canada  isn’t  as  much  unlike 
the  U.S.  as  one  might  wish,  but  there  is  certainly  a 
different  tone  in  the  government  and  in  foreign  affairs. 
When  I comment  that  I think  there  is  a higher  morality 
in  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  Canadians 
are  quite  skeptical.  At  least,  since  Canada  is  not  a 
great  power  a few  men  don’t  have  the  power  over  the 
course  of  history  that  those  in  Washington  do,  but  I 
wish  the  situation  were  reversed.  Here  one  senses  a 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  other  countries,  a willing- 
ness to  share  ( especially  arms,  I must  confess ) and  a 
warm  welcome  for  immigrants.  The  American  press  and 
radio  aren’t  liberal  in  furnishing  to  the  general  reader 
the  viewpoints  of  other  countries,  but  here  such  knowl- 
edge is  readily  available.  I am  still  an  American  citizen, 
but  I love  Canada  and  want  my  son  to  grow  up  a Ca- 
nadian.” 


God  Grant  me : 

Serenity  to  accept  the  things  I cannot  change; 
Courage  to  change  the  things  I can; 

Wisdom  to  know  the  difference. 


Anon 
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OUR  BULLETIN 

Edwin  A.  Sanders,  whose  lively  editorial 
touch  has  delighted  Bulletin  readers  for  several 
years,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Regional  Of- 
fice of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
We  hope  that  the  larger  responsibility  which 
goes  with  this  impressive  title  will  not  prevent 
him  from  frequent  contributions  to  the  pages  of 
the  Bulletin. 

As  Ed  Sanders  said  in  Yearly  Meeting:  The 
purpose  of  the  Bulletin  is  fellowship;  we  need 
to  Know  one  another  in  that  which  is  eternal. 
We  can  grow  in  spiritual  stature  and  in  close- 
ness to  each  other  as  we  know  each  other  better, 
helping  each  other.  It’s  fun  to  hear  news  of  our 
friends  (or  those  who  would  be  our  friends  if 
only  we  knew  them  a bit  better),  what’s  hap- 
pening to  them  and  what  they  are  doing.  But 
if  we  are  to  grow  together  we  need  also  to 
know  what  our  friends  are  thinking.  The  Bulle- 
tin has  been  and  can  continue  to  be  a place 
where  we  can  get  shaken  out  of  our  old  thoughts 
and  where  we  can  find  the  unity  in  diversity 
which  we  discussed  at  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Friends  Bulletin  is  unique,  even  among 
Quaker  papers,  in  that  its  readers  are  its  con- 
tributors. There  is  no  backlog  of  semi-profession- 
al Friends  to  toss  off  a stimulating  article  on 
call.  We  make  our  paper  as  we  make  our  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  not  only  the  one 
international  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  Society,  it 
is  the  youngest,  and  the  fastest-growing.  We 
like  to  think  it  is  the  most  independent,  adven- 
turesome and  lively.  If  this  is  true,  it  places  a 
heavy  responsibility  upon  each  one  of  us.  What 
we  do  in  our  communities,  individually  and  as 
Meetings,  becomes  then  almost  frighteningly 
important.  There  is  a definite  need  for  the 
Friends’  message  and  outlook  in  our  region.  How 
well  we  fill  this  need  depends  on  all  of  us— 
how  honestly  we  think,  how  earnestly  we  search 
for  our  Father’s  will,  how  joyously  we  do  His 
work. 

Esther  C.  Richards 


COLLEGE  PARK  MEETING 

The  August  Monthly  Meeting  of  College  Park 
Friends  was  held  at  Friends’  Camp  near  Ben  Lomond, 
Santa  Cruz  County,  in  the  beautiful  grove  of  redwoods 
recently  given  Friends  for  worship,  work  and  play  by 
Mrs.  Lucille  Manley  in  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
Clyde  W.  Manley. 

The  trees  reached  high  over  the  little  circle  of  about 
25  Friends  worshipping  beneath  them.  We  were  in- 
spired with  humble  gratitude  for  the  mercy  of  God, 
who  showed  us  in  this  natural  way  the  enduring  power 
of  His  calmness  in  spite  of  the  storms  of  centuries.  A 
patient  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  suffering  now  in- 
herent in  the  world’s  confused  state  was  urged,  and 
going  forward  with  a quiet  mind.  In  such  a manner  we 
can  devote  ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  the  duties  and 
concerns  placed  before  us.  Today  we  can  expect  suffi- 
cient strength  only  from  that  Source  who  upholds  all 
creation. 


fttlendd  (MCetcK 

During  the  afternoon  meeting  a cordial  welcome 
was  given  Ethel  Jones  of  Cambridge  Meeting,  who 
was  visiting  her  cousin,  Herbert  C.  Jones  and  family. 

Instructions  to  the  College  Park  Meeting  representa- 
tives who  were  soon  to  go  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  in- 
cluded : 

1.  A clearer  advisory  statement  of  our  young  men 
facing  the  draft  regarding  the  policy  of  register- 
ing or  not  registering  as  a C.O. 

2.  The  Monthly  Meeting’s  own  advisory  statement 
on  this  matter,  which  was  accepted  in  unity 
after  careful  discussion. 

3.  The  College  Park  annual  report,  which  de- 
scribed the  weekly  study  class  following  meet- 
ing for  worship;  clothing  collection  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  San  Jose;  work  camps  by  day  or  week- 
end, carried  out  by  local  members  for  the 
improvement  of  the  meeting  house  or  Ben 
Lomond  Camp;  the  Meeting’s  encouragement  of 
the  A.F.S.C.  Institutional  Service  Unit  housed 
in  San  Jose  and  working  at  Agnew  State  Hos- 
pital; participation  in  national  and  local  peace 
work. 

4.  Participation  in  Quaker  international  welfare 
such  as  Ram  Allah  Mission  in  Syria,  a Chinese 
orphan  child,  et  cetera. 

Before  closing,  a lively  concern  arose  for  the  en- 
couragement of  President  Truman’s  Point  Four  Program, 
proposing  to  give  extensive  technical  and  economic  aid 
to  foreign  nations.  Friends  felt  that  the  reconciling  and 
peace-making  possibilities  of  this  humane  plan  should 
be  given  precedence  over  the  present  military  emphasis. 
Messages  from  the  Meeting  are  to  be  drafted. 

The  Meeting  also  deplored  the  undignified  and  un- 
diplomatic reception  of  recent  Soviet  peace  offers  by 
some  of  our  statesmen.  It  would  seem  wise  to  consider 
such  proposals,  even  though,  perhaps,  insincere,  on 
their  own  merits.  Fallacies  might  be  pointed  out  in  a 
clear  but  objective  manner,  thus  showing  our  willingness 
to  negotiate  fairly. 

The  Meeting  closed  with  a devotional  silence. 

George  Peterson,  Recording  Clerk 

TRACY  MONTHLY  MEETING 

Several  members  of  the  Tracy  Meeting  have  been 
meeting  regularly  on  Wednesday  evenings  to  pursue 
further  the  implications  of  what  it  means  to  be  a “fam- 
ily” meeting.  We  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
reading  of  Wilfred  Wellock’s  pamphlet  “Gandhi  as  a 
Social  Revolutionary,”  and  have  attempted  to  apply 
Gandhi’s  criticism  of  our  civilization  to  our  own  per- 
sonal lives.  We  have  asked  ourselves  such  questions 
as  these:  Do  the  seeds  of  war  lie  within  us?  Have  we 
been  caught  unwittingly  in  the  web  of  materialism? 
Are  we  able  to  live  a full  and  complete  life  without  de- 
pendence on  money  to  buy  our  pleasures?  Do  our  de- 
mands for  material  goods  create  feelings  of  envy  in 
those  less  fortunate,  and  thus  lead  to  competition  and 
war?  Are  our  accepted  standards  of  living  based  on 
violence? 

As  a result  of  asking  ourselves  such  questions  we 
have  been  reminded  that  ours  is  a decadent  civilization 
and  have  questioned  the  degree  to  which  we  should 
participate  in  it.  We  feel  particularly  concerned  that 
our  children  learn  to  live  wholesome,  complete  lives 
without  primary  dependence  on  material  goods,  and  we 
are  seriously  considering  moving  to  another  area  or 
country  which  has  less  material  emphasis. 

We  believe  that  the  way  we  make  our  living  is 
important  and  feel  closely  drawn  to  the  methods  of 
the  communities  of  work  in  France  who  have  learned 
to  work  together,  sharing  income  and  jointly  owning 
(li  ir  factories  and  farms. 


John  M.  Bush,  (dork 
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THE  FOREIGNER  COMES  TO  INDIA 


The  author  of  this  article,  Ingeborg  Walters,  is  edi- 
tor of  The  Friendly  Way,  “a  news  letter  about  the 
thought  and  activities  of  Friends  and  their  associates 
in  India  and  Pakistan.”  It  is  published  at  the  Friends’ 
Centre,  1 Upper  Wood  Street,  Calcutta  16,  India. 

An  English  lady  who  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  India  said  to  me  as  I was  about  to 
start  my  journey  to  this  country:  “The  East  will 
come  as  a great  shock  to  you.”  My  first  week 
in  India  confirmed  her  prophecy.  I saw  starving 
beggars  in  filthy  rags  and  heard  their  subhuman 
cries;  I saw  men  and  women  scramble  for  the 
contents  of  refuse  bins,  vying  with  dogs  and 
crows  ...  I saw  ugly  little  hovels  made  of  rusty 
tins  and  old  sacking  serving  as  homes  for  refugee 
families.  It  was  like  a bad  dream,  with  the  only 
difference  that  I didn’t  wake  up  . . . 

There  are  other  things  which  come  as  a shock 
to  the  Westerner,  not  because  he  hasn’t  met 
with  them  before— he  knows  them  well  enough 
from  his  own  country— but  because  he  has  never 
seen  them  on  such  a scale:  disease,  ignorance, 
superstition,  dishonesty,  all  in  some  way  related 
to  the  basic  fact  of  poverty. 

After  a while  he  recovers  from  these  initial 
shocks.  Perhaps  it  is  the  blunting  effect  of  habit 
. . . or  perhaps  he  deliberately  evades  the  ugly 
sights  of  human  wretchedness  by  leading  a se- 
cluded life.  Perhaps  he  persuades  himself  that 
the  distress  of  the  people  is  no  concern  of  his, 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government. 
What  can  one  man  do  anyhow? 

Or  perhaps  he  begins  to  wonder  about  his 
own  position  in  this  new  country  ...  It  is  not 
always  of  his  own  choosing.  Tradition  has  as- 
signed a definite  place  to  him,  just  as  it  has  to 
the  Brahmins,  Ksatryas  and  Sudras  . . . He  is 
the  sahib,  he  is  the  boss.  He  is  not  expected  to 
walk  on  foot,  he  is  not  expected  to  dirty  his 
hands  . . . Even  the  European  of  modest  means 
is  far  better  off  than  the  ordinary  Indian.  It 
must  be  born  in  mind  that  the  ordinary  Indian 
is  not  the  middle  class  lawyer  or  clerk;  the  or- 
dinary Indian  is  the  small  peasant,  the  factory 
worker  and  the  coolie.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
white  man  wears  shoes  and  a clean,  untorn 
shirt,  that  he  has  four  square  meals  a day,  has 
a chair  to  sit  on  and  a mattress  to  sleep  on,  raises 
him  far  above  the  mass  of  the  people.  At  home 
he  belonged  to  the  run  of  ordinary  people  . . . 
out  here  he  is  different.  Many  of  the  things  that 
he  used  to  look  upon  as  necessities  of  life  have 
all  of  a sudden  become  luxuries. 

Perhaps  he  begins  to  speculate  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  property  and  its  hard  and  fast  rules. 
Perhaps  he  wonders  what  constitutes  his  own 
right  to  the  amenities  of  life  which  are  denied 
to  his  neighbors.  And  what  are  the  necessities 
of  life,  anyhow?  A meal  of  rice  a day  and  a 
shirt  a year?  Perhaps  he  even  begins  to  wonder 
whether  the  rich  man  who  withholds  the  where- 
withals to  live  from  his  poor  neighbor  is  not 


a greater  criminal  that  the  poor  man  who  steals. 
Perhaps  he  remembers  how  some  of  his  country- 
men—well  brought  up,  well  situated,  respected 
—traded  in  the  black  market  when  goods  became 
scarce  during  the  war,  and  wonders  how  it  is 
that  we  expect  more  of  the  starving,  illiterate 
beggar  of  this  country  than  of  the  prosperous, 
educated  citizen  of  our  own  country. 

Suppose  the  foreigner  who  comes  to  this 
country  has  a concern  to  help  the  destitute  . . . 
Should  he  go  out  into  the  villages  and  the  bus- 
tees  and  work  alongside  the  common  man  in 
hard  manual  labor?  Does  he  feel,  perhaps,  that 
he  must  identify  himself  with  the  poor,  live  after 
their  manner,  in  order  that  he  may  get  a true 
understanding  of  their  problems  and  gain  their 
confidence?  Or  is  complete  identification  possi- 
ble anyhow?  Can  he  ever  escape  from  his  habits, 
education,  his  whole  background?  And  even  if 
it  were  possible,  would  it  be  desirable?  Consider- 
ations of  health  alone  make  it  imperative  that 
he  should  order  his  life  differently;  if  he  does 
not  keep  fit,  he  will  be  inefficient.  And  will  he 
not  also  be  inefficient  if  he  allows  his  time  to 
be  wasted  by  refusing  to  use  modern  labor-sav- 
ing devices? 

Perhaps  no  one  answer  applicable  to  every- 
body and  every  situation  can  be  given;  one 
probably  has  to  feel  one’s  way  and  strike  the 
right  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 

How  far  can  the  foreigner  make  a construc- 
tive contribution  to  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions  in  India?  The  question  is  not  easily 
answered  or  easily  dismissed  by  those  of  us  who 
fall  into  the  category  of  social  workers  from  for- 
eign countries. 

One  way  of  helping  is  through  direct  relief, 
by  giving  the  starving  beggar  the  meal  he 
clamors  for  and  the  ailing  patient  the  medicine 
that  will  alleviate  his  suffering.  The  relief  work- 
er knows  that  his  help  is  only  a drop  in  the 
bucket;  he  knows  that  he  is  not  reallv  contribut- 
ing to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  he  also 
knows  that  the  food  or  the  medicine  will  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  the  person 
who  receives  his  aid.  It  is  on  the  personal  level 
only  that  his  work  has  any  value. 

Emergency  relief  is  short-term  policy,  it  is  a 
temporary  measure;  after  a while  it  leaves  the 
recipient  pretty  much  where  he  was.  Psycholo- 
gically it  generally  has  an  adverse  effect  on  him; 
it  develops  the  begging  mentality  and  a passive 
dependence  on  others  for  his  living.  What  can 
the  social  worker  do  to  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves?  Much  of  their  misery  is  due  to  ig- 
norance and  the  obvious  answer  is  therefore: 
education.  He  needs  to  instruct  them  in  hygiene, 
teach  them  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  show 
them  how  to  utilize  their  resources,  teach  them 
some  craft  through  which  they  can  eke  out  a 
living,  and  so  on.  But  the  foreign  worker  is 
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handicapped  from  the  start.  Rarely  does  he 
know  the  language  of  the  people  well  enough, 
his  knowledge  of  their  background  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  their  way  of  thinking  and  re- 
acting tend  to  be  inadequate.  The  desire  to  help 
is  not  enough;  there  must  be  a corresponding 
desire  to  be  helped.  Where  confidence  is  lack- 
ing there  can  be  no  cooperation. 

A more  direct  approach  is  that  of  stirring  the 
interests  of  the  educated  Indians  themselves  in 
social  problems  and  causing  them  to  shoulder 
their  responsibilities. 

This  task  has  many  aspects.  Sometimes  it  in- 
volves appealing  to  governmental  or  other  es- 
tablished bodies  to  deal  with  certain  matters 
which  come  under  their  jurisdiction;  sometimes 
it  means  arranging  lectures  and  discussions, 
giving  training  to  young  people;  at  other  times 
it  takes  the  form  of  a friendly  conversation. 
What  do  we  hope  to  achieve  in  this  manner? 
Conversion  to  our  own  religion  or  to  the  West- 
ern way  of  life?  I hope  not.  Through  lectures 
and  discussions,  as  often  as  not  given  by  men 
and  women  of  this  country,  we  hope  to  im- 
part knowledge  of  some  of  the  urgent  problems 
of  our  day.  But  we  do  not  aim  at  instruction 
only;  we  hope  to  develop  a stronger  civic  sense 
in  these  young  people,  many  of  whom  will  be 
in  leading  positions  tomorrow.  To  tackle  the 
vast  social  problems  of  this  subcontinent,  men 
and  women  are  needed  who  have  the  neces- 
sary factual  knowledge,  who  have  some  vision 
of  how  the  problems  can  be  solved,  who  have 
training  and  ability,  and  above  all,  who  have 
the  will  to  do  something  about  it. 

In  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  the  Friends 
Service  Unit,  a small  body  working  in  both  India 
and  Pakistan  and  consisting  of  foreigners  as 
well  as  of  local  people,  has  tried  the  various 
methods  stated  above.  Sometimes  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  relief  work,  sometimes  on  educa- 
tion, direct  or  indirect.  But  there  has  been  the 
feeling  all  along,  I think,  that  our  service  would 
suffer  if  any  one  side  of  our  work  should  be 
completely  dropped. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  our  service  which 
needs  stressing— the  religious.  Perhaps  many  of 
my  Indian  and  Pakistani  readers  will  say:  “Why 
do  you  mix  social  work  and  religion?”  Because 
we  feel  that  there  is  a strong  link  between  the 
two  as  though  they  were  complementary  sides 
of  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  build  up  a better 
social  order,  not  only  competence  and  efficiency 
are  needed,  but  moral  integrity  and  responsibil- 
ity. Unprejudiced,  broad-minded  people  are 
needed  who  can  see  beyond  barriers,  political, 
communal  and  social,  and  help  to  break  them 
down.  A spirit  of  reconciliation  is  needed  to 
overcome  conflicts,  in  social  life  as  in  personal 
relationships.  The  primal  force  of  love  is  need- 
ed, love  that  will  assert  itself  in  creative  enter- 
prise, love  that  will  deepen  and  quicken  our 
work.  Faith  is  needed,  a faith  that  can  inspire 
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and  sustain,  a faith  that  can  surmount  depression 
and  help  overcome  difficulties. 

The  task  of  the  social  worker  is  not  an  easy 
one;  he  is  up  against  ignorance,  superstition, 
prejudice,  suspicion,  red  tape,  axe-grinding.  It 
is  easy  to  succumb  to  frustration.  The  problems 
that  face  him  are  gigantic,  and  he  can  do  not 
more  than  touch  their  fringes.  The  disappoint- 
ments have  a way  of  looming  large  and  the  re- 
sults are  often  intangible.  But  even  when  he  is 
most  depressed  with  his  own  seeming  ineffi- 
ciency and  that  of  others,  he  never  quite  lets  go 
the  faith  that  some  good  will  come  of  his  efforts, 
that  the  job  is  worth  doing. 


ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

“My  travel  minute  sheet  is  almost  full,”  writes  Ruth 
L.  Wendt,  who  is  making  all  the  Quakerly  contacts  she 
can  on  her  way  to  Germany,  where  she  will  work  as  a 
volunteer  cooperating  with  the  A.F.S.C. 

“I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  Salt  Lake 
City  group;  they  are  very  few  . . . Get  in  touch  with 
Mildred  McAllister,  1283  Fourth  Avenue,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  if  someone  is  going  that  way.  She  is  very 
hospitable  . . . Denver  during  summer  is  of  course 
not  very  active,  but  Tom  Waring  and  his  wife,  Dody 
(Elkinton)  Waring,  are  very  interested  in  the  meet- 
ing and  they  seem  to  have  done  a lot  ...  I spent  a 
delightful  time  with  Friends  in  East  Lansing,  Michigan, 
where  Dr.  H.  R.  Hunt  and  his  wife  are  very  active  in 
the  F.O.R.  group.  They  have  adopted  a D.P.  and  are 
in  the  process  of  getting  another  one.  The  meeting  is 
very  small  and  the  Hunts  are  members  of  Ann  Arbor, 
where  I met  them  years  ago.  We  went  to  the  meeting 
there,  and  I was  very  much  impressed  with  the  many 
young  couples,  apparently  not  members  but  very  active. 
They  have,  of  course,  a lively  First-day  school  . . . After 
the  meeting,  Kenneth  and  Elissa  Boulding  invited  us  to 
their  house— and  what  a house!  Since  they  couldn’t  get 
another  one  they  bought  this  enormous  one  and  said 
they  didn’t  think  it  right  to  use  it  alone,  so  they  are 
always  inviting  friends  and  have  open  house  almost  all 
the  time.  This  particular  Sunday  the  table  was  set  for 
sixteen  and  in  the  other  room  were  several  children.  We 
had  extremely  good  discussions.  I became  much  inter- 
ested to  find  out  what  the  German  students  are  doing 
after  having  studied  in  the  United  States  for  a year. 
Right  now  the  State  Department  is  bringing  over  700. 
The  Philadelphia  A.F.S.C.  office  is  interested  in  the 
problem  and  I hope  to  get  more  information  and  ma- 
terial later  . . . 

“When  I visited  the  Church  World  Council  in  the 
interests  of  our  D.P.  family,  I was  asked  to  spread  the 
following  information:  There  are  about  two  hundred 
families  with  different  religious  backgrounds,  where 
one  parent  is  Catholic,  Orthodox,  or  Luth.ran,  and  the 
other  belongs  to  a different  religious  group.  No  one 
wants  these  families,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists  and  the  Friends.  (The  Methodists  have  too 
many  D.P.  families  already. ) These  families  have  ex- 
cellent records  and  many  skills.  Can  something  be  done 
about  it  in  the  Bulletin?  It  has  to  be  done  soon,  be- 
cause the  deadline  is  near.  The  A.F.S.C.  will  do  the 
rest  ...” 

Ruth  Wendt’s  travel  Minute  was  granted  at  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  this  year  and  apparently  she  has  en- 
joyed using  it  whenever  she  could.  “When  I visited 
the  Riverside  Meeting  here  in  New  York  City,”  she 
continues,  “and  showed  my  Minute,  the  clerk  was  very 
surprised  because  it  was  the  first  time  that  this  had 
happened  in  this  meeting.  She  had  to  explain  it  to  the 
meeting.”  Ruth  Wendt’s  address  in  German)  will  be  68 
Adelheidstrasse,  16  Wi  sbaden-Hessen,  German)  , U.  S. 
Zone. 
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MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

Tames  and  Ruth  Vail  of  Media,  Pa.,  are  expected  to 
reach  India  in  October.  They  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Delhi  Quaker  Center  during  Horace  Alexander’s  ab- 
sence. 

From  San  Jose,  Keith  and  Lucia  Billman  have 
moved  to  Cleveland  where  Keith  begins  work  as  chief 
psychiatric  social  worker  in  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  Their 
new  address  in  c/o  Social  Service  Department,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital,  1800  East  105  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Robert  C.  Jones  stopped  briefly  to  see  Friends  in 
Mexico  City  on  his  way  from  Ecuador  to  report  on  his 
observations  and  experience  in  that  country  to  the 
Technical  Assistance  Administration  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  has  been  working  in  the  field  of  local  com- 
munity development. 

To  act  as  clerk  of  the  Friends  World  Conference  in 
Oxford,  1952,  Wilfrid  E.  Littleboy  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  World  Conference  Committee.  He  has  had 
broad  experience  as  clerk  of  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting.  He  is  active  in  work  for 
Friends’  schools  and  in  the  promotion  of  understanding 
between  different  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  He 
asks  Friends  to  live  “in  ardent  expectation  of  the  pres- 
ence and  leadership  of  God.” 

Don  and  Lucile  Erdman  have  decided  not  to  be 
a part  of  the  Friends  colony  in  Costa  Rica,  but  have 
established  a partnership  in  farming  and  fishing  with 
a native  Costa  Rican.  They  are  living  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Island  of  Caballo  in  the  Gulf  of  Nieoya, 
about  nine  miles  west  of  the  port  of  Puntarenas. 

Lincoln  Ellison,  former  correspondent  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  group,  writes  that  the  new  correspondent  will 
be  Mary  B.  Pope,  1949  Laird  Drive,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Lincoln  has  taken  his  family,  Laurel  and  the 
children,  to  Australia  for  the  next  nine  months  on  a 
Fullbrignt  Research  Fellowship.  There  his  address  will 
be  c/o  Division  of  Plant  Industry,  C.S.I.R.O.  Canberra 
A.  C.  T.,  Australia. 
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BIRTHS 

Hogle,  Allan  Crozier,  9-24-51,  to  George  and 
Lois  Hogle,  125  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Holladay,  Catherine  Louise,  7-22-51,  to  Jean  and 
Bill  Holladay,  1770  Scenic  Avenue,  Berkeley  9,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Phillips,  Craig  Charles,  7-13-51,  to  Mary  and  Jack 
Phillips,  Philosophy  Department,  LTniversitv  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Rose  Donald  Arthur,  8-25-51,  to  Arthur  and 
Ethel  Rose,  4129  Inglewood  Boulevard,  Culver  City, 
California,  members  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting. 

a o a 

MARRIAGE 

Elizabeth  Ann  Kelly  and  Alan  Atkinson,  4-16- 
51,  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico;  at  home  at  529  East  17th 
Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado. 

« * * 

Fall  seems  to  be  the  time  for  moving  about  in  the 
various  offices  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. Paul  Johnson  has  left  Pasadena  for  England, 
where  he  will  meet  Michael  Rowntree  to  begin  an 
exploratory  trip  through  the  Middle  East  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  committee.  His  place  as  executive  secretary 
in  the  Southwest  Regional  Office  is  being  taken  by 
Edwin  A.  Sanders. 

The  Southwest  Office  reports  another  new  member 
on  its  staff,  Louise  Young,  secretary  for  peace  work 
in  the  high  schools.  She  formerly  worked  with  Red 
Schaal  in  peace  work  with  young  people  in  the  East. 
Just  recently  she  has  been  with  the  YWCA  in  Camden, 
California. 

Coming  on  up  the  coast,  in  the  Portland  Regional 


Office  there  is  a new  college  and  peace  secretary,  Wil- 
ton Hartzlf.r,  a member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Seattle.  Rachel  Hinshaw,  of  Newberg  Friends  Meet- 
ing, is  the  new  office  secretary. 

In  the  Seattle  Office,  Harry  Burks  is  now  finance 
secretary  and  college  secretary  for  the  region.  He 
formerly  was  college  secretary  for  the  whole  northwest— 
a mere  matter  of  five  small  states! 


FINDINGS  ON  PEACE  ATTITUDES 

During  Yearly  Meeting,  questionnaires  on  the  peace 
testimony  were  circulated.  The  findings  are  here  report- 
ed by  Margaret  T.  Simkin  (1032  West  36th  Street, 
Los  Angeles  7,  California ) , who  also  sends  the  challeng- 
ing  letter  which  follows  the  report. 

Seventy-two  questionnaires  were  turned  in : three  from 
the  18  to  25  age  group,  22  from  the  25  to  40  age  group, 
and  47  from  the  over-40  age  group.  Of  these,  25  are 
birthright  Friends,  41  are  convinced  Friends,  and  six 
are  non-members. 

All  but  one  person,  who  failed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, approve  the  Friends  peace  testimony;  and  all  three 
of  the  18  to  25  age  group  state  willingness  to  risk  a 
jail  sentence  rather  than  do  something  they  felt  to  be 
morally  wrong. 

Sixty-five  of  the  72  believe  war  to  be  contrary  to 
God  s will.  Sixty  state  forthrightly  they  would  be  willing 
to  live  in  an  invaded  country  rather  than  take  up  arms; 
one , as  forthrightly  says,  “No.”  Two  say,  “In  theory, 
yes,”  and  hope  practice  would  equal  theory. 

All  of  the  younger  age  groups  believe  it  may  some- 
times be  right  to  disobey  the  law  of  the  land,  and  disap- 
prove a universal  military  draft.  Forty-two  of  the  over 
40  age  group  agree  that  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  disobey  the  law  of  the  land.  Forty-five  of  this  group 
disapprove  a universal  military  draft,  one  approves  such 
a draft  unqualifiedly,  and  one  approves  “only  in  the 
greatest  necessity.” 

Thirty-seven  out  of  the  72  find  a “civilian  defense” 
assignment  contrary  to  their  conviction;  ten  say  it 
depends  upon  what  the  assignment  is  and  on  other 
conditions. 

Seventeen  ( two  of  whom  are  already  withholding 
such)  are  prepared  to  join  others  in  refusing  pavment 
of  war  taxes;  eleven  are  opposed  to  such  action. 

Sixty-two  of  the  69  older  people  say  they  would 
counsel  a draft-age  person  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  though  one  person  specifies,  “Would  not 
counsel  him  not  to  register.”  Three  would  “probably” 
so  counsel;  two  say  definitely,  “No.” 

The  article,  “Toward  the  World  Conference,”  by  a 
young  Friend  in  the  August  issue  of  Friends  World 
News  has  stirred  me  greatly.  It  voices  clearly  a con- 
cern in  my  own  mind;  it  speaks  to  my  condition.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  members  of  our  Society  will  pause  and 
ponder  what  this  young  Friend  has  to  say  to  us. 

He  quotes  a colleague  as  asking,  upon  hearing  a dis- 
cussion of  the  first  World  Conference  Study  Booklet,  “if 
Friends  were  fools  or  hypocrites  when  they  call  on  the 
respectable,  kindly  members  of  our  meetings  to  be- 
come prophets  on  fire  with  the  message  of  God  to  our 
time.”  Yet  men  everywhere  desperately  need  our  mes- 
sage, and  “woe  on  us  if  we  do  not  deliver  it." 

In  tabulating  the  answers  in  the  questionnaire  on  our 
peace  testimony,  I was  struck  by  the  weakening  of  our 
witness  at  the  point  of  payment  of  war  taxes.  Is  it 
that  we  love  our  respectability  and  comfort  and  our  own 
fancied  security  too  well  to  maintain  our  testimony  at 
this  level?  Is  this  the  “acid  test”  of  our  true  commitment 
to  Christian  peace?  Can  we  hope  to  demonstrate  ef- 
fectively “the  validity  of  the  non-violent  path  for  our 
time”  until  we  are  set  on  fire  with  a burning  passion 
like  that  of  the  “Valiant  Sixty,”  who  in  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Way  cheerfully  suffered  loss,  indignity,  and 
imprisonment? 
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We  are  looking  with  expectancy  and  hope  to  the 
Oxford  Conference.  Is  there  to  be  a “rebirth”  that  will 
“start  a fresh  stream  of  life  in  our  Society”  enabling 
us  to  be  the  kind  of  leaven  the  world  needs?  If  our 
Society  is  to  realize  new  life  and  power  it  will  be 
because  we  all,  whether  we  go  to  Oxford  in  person  or 
merely  in  spirit,  share  in  study  and  prayer  and  dedica- 
tion. Dare  we  hope  for  this? 

Margaret  T.  Simkin 

ON  THE  DUSTY  ROADS 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  Irwin  Shaw  wrote  a short 
story  about  a father  who  had  just  seen  his  son  off  to  the 
war.  As  he  walked  back  home  he  had  “a  blinding 
moment  of  apocalyptic  vision.”  He  reflected  that  he 
should  have  realized  the  war  had  actually  been  going 
on  a long  time,  and  that  in  effect  he  had  waited  for 
his  son  to  grow  up  and  do  something  about  it  for  him. 

Then  he  cried  out  in  his  grief:  “I  should  have  been 
out  screaming  on  the  street  corners.  I should  have 
preached  on  the  dusty  roads.  I should  have  grabbed 
people  by  their  lapels  in  trains,  in  libraries  and  restau- 
rants, and  yelled  at  them:  ‘Love.  Understand.  Put  down 
your  guns,  forget  your  profit,  remember  God!’  ” 

New  York  Young  Friends  Correspondent 


EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  Pacific  Southwest  Regional  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  is  seeking  to  serve 
children  and  children’s  leaders  through  a recently  form- 
ed Committee  on  Educational  Materials  for  Children. 
The  materials  from  the  Philadelphia  office  will  be  avail- 
able through  the  Pasadena  office  and  questions  con- 
cerning the  children’s  program  will  be  referred  to  a 
staff  member. 

The  new  kit  “As  Children  Share”  will  be  found  most 
helpful  in  Sunday  School  and  vacation  school  groups. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  “When  Children’s 
Leaders  Ask,”  “Come  Let  Us  Read,”  and  ‘Gifts  that 
Children  Can  Make.”  The  cost  of  the  kit  is  fifty  cents. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Newsletter  for  Boys  and  Girls 
may  also  be  sent  to  the  Pasadena  office.  The  yearly 
subscription,  which  includes  seven  issues,  is  twenty- 
five  cents.  Sample  Newsletters  are  available  upon  re- 
quest. Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  426  N.  Raymond  Avenue,  Pasadena 
3,  California. 


LAND  OF  HARMONY? 

William  W.  Channel,  a member  of  Honolulu  Meet- 
ing, is  director  of  the  Waiakea  Social  Settlement,  Hilo, 
Hawaii.  He  and  Roberta  Channel,  Meredith  (nearly 
four),  and  Reinhold  and  Charlotte  Kieslich  com- 
prise the  Quaker  group  in  Hilo.  Yet  they  write  optim- 
istically, “We  hope  some  day  to  have  a meeting  of  our 
own  here  in  Hilo.” 

“Hawaii  likes  to  publicize  itself  as  a land  of  complete 
racial  harmony,”  Bill  Channel  writes.  “To  a large  extent 
this  is  true,  but  the  harmony  is  by  no  means  complete. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  public  discrimination.  But  people 
here,  as  everywhere,  often  seek  the  security  of  feeling 
superior  as  a racial  or  national  group.  Many  employers 
hire  all  Jananese,  or  all  Filipinos,  because  they  believe 
they  will  have  greater  harmony  among  the  employees. 
In  the  larger  firms,  an  Oriental  knows  that  he  can  ad- 
vance just  so  far,  and  that  any  position  above  that  is 
reserved  for  haoles  (Caucasians).  But  no  group  is 
subjected  to  the  humiliation  that  confronts  certain  racial 
groups  on  the  mainland. 

“My  work  at  the  Settlement  keeps  me  busy,  particu- 
larly in  the  summer.  The  Settlement  is  a true  neighbor- 
hood center.  Our  membership  includes  all  ages;  the  chil- 
dren and  teen-agers  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  members. 
Japanese  predominate,  with  a few  Portugese,  Hawaiians, 
and  Filipinos.  There  are  a great  many  Filipinos  on  the 
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plantations  and  mostly  males.  The  plantations  have  im- 
ported a great  deal  of  Filipino  labor  without  bringing 
the  wives.  This,  of  course,  creates  quite  a social  problem. 

“Getting  back  to  the  Settlement  program,  it  is  largely 
a club  program.  We  attempt  to  develop  a person- 
centered  program  by  small  club  groups,  meeting  the 
basic  interests  and  needs  of  individuals  through  this 
social  activity.  Groups  are  urged  to  plan  their  own 
programs  and  activities  with  the  help  of  an  adult  worker. 

“I  frequently  get  letters,  usually  from  young  couples, 
inquiring  about  the  possibility  of  coming  to  the  islands 
to  live.  My  answers  have  always  been  discouraging. 
The  discouragement  has  taken  the  form  of  quoting 
food  prices  and  apartment  rentals.  Perhaps  with  the 
recent  rise  of  prices  on  the  mainland  the  difference  in 
food  prices  is  not  so  great.  Appliances  are  quite  a bit 
higher.  Building  costs  are  high.  Housing  in  Honolulu  is 
quite  acute.  On  the  other  islands  it  is  not  quite  so 
bad,  but  still  not  good.  If  anyone  has  specific  questions 
about  living  in  the  islands  I should  be  glad  to  answer 
them.  I don’t  believe  anyone  should  attempt  to  come 
here  to  live  unless  he  has  a job  or  plans  to  retire. 

“Ml  in  all.  though,  we  like  the  islands  very  much  and 
probably  will  stay.” 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

In  Fresno,  California,  the  B.  Street  Community  Cen- 
ter is  in  need  of  an  assistant  secretary,  according  to 
a letter  from  Loutse  N.  Mitchell  (4923  Thorne  Ave., 
Fresno.  Calif.).  The  settlement,  which  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents calls  “one  of  the  social  oasis  in  the  Val- 
iev.” serves  an  underprivileged  and  hetrogeneous  group. 
“The  discrepancy  between  the  salarv  allowed  in  our 
budget  and  the  qualifications  we  would  like  to  r°ouire 
make  it  difficult  to  find  a person  for  the  position.”  Louise 
Mitchell  writes.  “Because  of  an  undeveloped  nucleus 
of  Mexican  people  in  that  community,  we  would  like  a 
woman  of  Mexican  descent  or  who  speaks  Mexican, 
preferably  mature  in  years  and  a group  worker.  Cecil 
Hinton,  the  executive  secretary,  thinks— and  we  agree— 
that  since  he  is  a Negro  the  assistant  should  be  of 

another  race  and  a woman.” 

* o * 

Friends  traveling  near  Santa  Cruz  County  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  the  Friends’  Camp  near  Ben 
Lomond.  It  is  on  Hubbard  Gulch  Road,  situated  in  a 
grove  of  redwoods.  The  site  was  recently  given  to 
Friends  by  Lucile  Manley  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
Clyde  W.  Manley.  A roomy,  modern  kitchen-dining 
room  building  has  just  been  built  with  the  cooperative 
work  and  funds  from  Friends  and  the  Sequoia  Seminar 
of  Palo  Alto.  The  latter  group  sponsors  a New  Testa- 
ment study  class  of  Stanford  students  and  other  young 
people  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Rathbun. 

Limited  camping  facilities  will  soon  be  available, 
but  inquiry  should  be  made  first  since  children’s  inter- 
racial groups  occupy  the  camp  at  certain  times,  as 
well  as  the  study  classes.  For  camping  possibilities, 
phone  the  A.F.S.C.  office  in  San  Francisco,  or  Jose- 
phine Duveneck,  Los  Altos,  or  Herbert  C.  Jones, 
San  Jose,  California. 


CARE  FOR  INDIA 

Distressed  during  many  months  past  by  the  callous 
delay  of  Congress  to  authorize  the  shipment  of  food  to 
starving  India,  the  undersigned  has  endeavored  to  some- 
what assuage  her  own  concern  and  to  experiment  with 
an  effort  that  might  possibly  offer  a small  lead  to  others 
similarly  concerned.  This  involved  undertaking  a two- 
dav  weekly  fast  as  a means  both  of  saving  food  in  order 
to  be  able  to  send  CARE  parcels  to  India,  and  of  seeking 
to  express  to  suffering  fellow  human  being  across  the 
world  not  only  compassion,  but  a spirit  ol  personal 
atonement  for  the  shortcomings  of  a society  still  too  in- 
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sensitive  to  our  mutual  responsibility  for  each  other’s 
welfare. 

Six  of  the  CARE  food  parcels  have,  so  far,  gone  to 
India,  entrusted  for  distribution  first,  to  a college  pro- 
fessor in  Poona  and  later,  to  other  responsible  indi- 
viduals in  the  most  distressed  areas  of  India,  Madras  and 
Bihar  Province.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  most  suitable 
recipients  of  these  individual  parcels  are  needy  students 
equipping  themselves  for  wider  social  usefullness,  to 
whom  the  special  note  of  personal  concern  and  sacrificial 
sharing  will  be  of  positive  morale-building  value.  The 
wider  general  need  in  the  national  food  crisis  is  so  vast, 
it  can  only  be  adequately  dealt  with  on  a public  scale. 

Because  of  ill-health,  I have  been  delayed  in  getting 
the  idea  of  this  small  project  across  as  widely  as  I had 
hoped  to  do  to  other  individuals  and  groups  to  whom 
this  sort  of  personal  expression  of  concern  and  fellow- 
ship might  appeal  if  they  could  realize  how  very  simple 
and  rewarding  it  is.  What  now  disturbs  me  is  the  poig- 
nant enthusiasm  with  which  this  tiny  initiative  has  been 
welcomed— an  enthusiasm  wholly  out  of  scale  with  the 
feebleness  of  the  effort.  The  idea  of  the  psychological 
value  of  such  a person-to-person  approach  seems  to  bulk 
as  large  with  my  Indian  correspondents  as  the  gesture 
itself.  These  correspondents  beg  for  the  names  of  the 
other  individuals  and  groups  who  share  in  this  project- 
information  which  I am  still  unable  to  give  them. 

I now  throw  out  the  suggestion:  Ten-dollar  food 
parcels  especially  prepared  for  Indian  needs,  may  be 
ordered  through  CARE  (20  Broad  St.,  New  York  5) 
sent  in  care  of  the  following:  Brinda  Prasad  Sinha,  Box 
54,  Boring  Road,  Patna,  Bihar,  India;  or  Bhikshu  Nirmal- 


ananda.  The  Gandhi  Mission  Society,  Thyagarayanagar, 
Madras,  India.  Through  them  and  committees  with  which 
they  are  associated,  the  parcels  will  be  distributed  to 
poor  students  and  their  families  in  these  districts  es- 
pecially harassed  by  famine  and  disease. 

Those  interested  in  helping  combat  the  epidemics 
particularly  fatal  in  these  distressed  areas,  can  do  so 
through  tlie  special  Health  Service  for  India  of  the 
American  Friends’  Service  Committee  (20  South  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ) or  through  Church  World  Service 
(c/o  Mr.  Arnold  Vaught,  350  Broadway,  New  York  13) 
or  War  Relief  Services  of  the  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference ( Miss  Eileen  Egan ) who  are  working  closely 
with  Dr.  Amrit  Kaur,  Indian  Commissioner  of  Health, 
New  Delhi. 

And  may  they  all  experience,  as  I have  done,  the 
almost  heart-rending  sense  of  human  warmth,  affection 
and  fellowship  in  response  to  such  a simple  outreach  of 
good-will  and  compassion. 

Caroline  F.  Urie 
1404  Dorsh  Road 
South  Euclid,  Ohio 

£ 

Since  the  inception  of  this  individual  project,  Caro- 
line Urie  writes  that  the  CARE  office  in  New  York 
reports  a marked  increase  of  concern  for  India.  Nu- 
merous letters  which  she  has  received  from  recipients 
in  India  indicate  appreciation  and  gratitude.  While  there 
is  natural  suspicion  to  overcome,  since  this  movement 
originated  in  America,  the  Gandhi-like  approach  of  in- 
dividual sacrifice  is  clearly  understandable  to  Caroline 
Urie’s  correspondents  in  India.  Below  is  a quotation  from 
a letter  dated  July  31,  written  by  Brinda  Prasad  Sinha, 
from  the  Indian  Office  of  Peoples’  World  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  Bihar  Council  for  World  Federal  Govern- 
ment,” Patna,  Bihar,  India.  The  letter  included  a reso- 
lution of  thanks  by  a Bihar  committee  charged  with 
the  distribution  of  the  food,  and  appreciative  clippings 
from  Indian  newspapers  were  enclosed. 

“Bihar  happens  to  be  the  most  deficient  state  and 
the  Kosi  belt  the  worst  area  affected  by  flood,  famine 
and  epidemics.  These  are  regular  features  in  this  belt. 
And  you  may  arouse  popular  opinion  in  your  country  in 
favor  of  sending  packages  of  medicines,  medical  diets, 
milk  powder  and  Quaker  oats. 

‘The  Press  have  given  wide  publicity  to  your  food 
gifts  and  the  people  are  highly  appreciative  of  this  noble 
gesture.  Perhaps  it  has  scored  greater  victory  that  the 
food  supplies  to  India  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  The 
latter  acceded  to  India’s  request  after  a good  deal  of 
bargaining  and  hesitation,  whereas  your  offer  is  spon- 
taneous and  instantaneous.  And  a lot  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  American  people  and  their  intentions  about 
India  have  been  removed  by  these  actions  which, 
though  not  of  so  great  material  importance,  symbolize 
the  spirit  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Father- 
hood of  God.” 
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